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necessarily mean the whole of the universe, but
the orbs within reach of the naked eye, and sub-
sequently spoken of with regard to their relations
to our earth, which was brought into being envel-
oped in total darkness. Now the beginning oi this
work can no more be separated from its immedi-
ate continuance, as indicated by the copulative,
by any supposable intervening arrangements and
disarrangements, than the end of it can be referred
to any period of time subsequent to its declared
completion. The very first recorded act of crea-
tive power brought into existence the earth in
total darkness, and the immediate second act was
the creation of light, which God called DAY; and
therefore was not of any other quality than solar
light, because nothing but this can make day. And
when Moses said, " the evening and the morning
were the first day,*' he must be held as saying that
the first half of the day was the period of the first
darkness that rested upon the face of the deep
when the first creative act occurred; otherwise
Moses must be held as having contradicted him-
self in the record of the moral law, in which we
find this language: " In (or within) six days the
Lord made heaven and earth'1 (which must mean
the heaven and earth of Gen. i). Each day's
work, then, began in the evening, or first twelve
hours of darkness, and was completed at the close
of the morning, or first twelve hours of light. It
is the obvious intent of the historian to date
every work to the day of its performance. All
that preceded the morning of the first day belong-
ed to the work of that day; therefore Moses in-